i4 A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
horsemen and stabbing pikemen, are borne down and crushed
out of existence. In less than an hour from the beginning of
the fight the Royal army is in flight, and the soldiers of the
Parliament are falling in on their standards. More than one
is laden with the spoil of some fallen Amalekite, and all are
telling each other in fiercely exultant tones of their own share
in the great deliverance God has this day wrought for His poor
servants, or thundering forth some deep-toned chant of praise
to the Lord of battles. Who alone can break the bow of the
wicked and bring victory to His chosen warriors.
V. CROMWELL'S CAREER OF VICTORY, 1645-1660
At Naseby field, on June 14, 1645, the King's main army,
despite a gallant resistance to an adversary more than twice its
size, was completely defeated and dispersed,and the New Model,
turning its arms southward and westward, was left with the
comparatively easy task of putting an end to the ill-organised
resistance of the local Royalist forces. By the summer of 1646,
after various sharp encounters and one or two tedious sieges,
this had been successfully accomplished, and shortly afterwards
Charles himself signalised his realisation of the hopelessness
of further struggle by surrendering in person to the Scottish
army.
The long negotiations following on the close of the war
were broken off sharp in July of 1648 by the appearance on the
Border of a new Royalist host raised in Scotland, which had
fallen out with England over the future form of government for
the two kingdoms. This force marched south through Lanca-
shire, receiving recruits from the local gentry who were Royalist
at heart, but Hamilton, its old and incapable commander, let
himself be surprised by Cromwell, who, hurrying from Wales
into Yorkshire, crossed the Pennines and fell on his flank while
his army was spread out over a depth of some forty miles. In a
series of small encounters the Scots were completely defeated,
and hardly a man of them escaped back to his own country.
This catastrophe was the prelude to the execution of Charles I.
and the rise of Cromwell, the head of the army, to supreme
power in England.
Scotland and Ireland still remained recalcitrant, and while
the new ruler was engaged in subduing the latter country with
fire and sword, he was suddenly summoned home by the news
that Charles II., the son of the Martyr King, had arrived in
Scotland and was preparing a new invasion of England. In
July 1650 he advanced-on Edinburgh along the coast at the
head of 16,000 men, but was brought up before the walls of the